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THORNTON ABBEY lies on a minor road 2 miles east-north- 
east of the village of Thornton Curtis, which is on the road from 
Brigg via Melton Ross to New Holland (A.160). Thornton Abbey 
railway station, 700 yards west of the Abbey, is on the Cleethorpes- 
New Holland line of British Railways, Eastern Region, There is a 
bus service from Grimsby to East Halton, 13 miles east of the Abbey. 


Hours OF OPENING 


Weekdays Sundays 
March to April... | Qam.to6p.m. 2 p.m. to 6p.m. 
May to September . . .. Q9am.to8p.m. 2 p.m. to 8 p.m. 
October to February .. 930am.to4p.m. 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. 


ADMISSION CHARGE 


Adults, 6d. Children under 14, 34. 
Reduced rates for parties of eleven and over 


HiSEORY 


HE Abbey of Thornton, or Thornton Curtis in Lindsey, ‘was 
oP Sound as a Priory by William Le Gros, Count of Aumale, 

in 1139, acting on the counsel of his kinsmen, Waltheof, Prior 
of Kirkham, and Henry, Earl of Huntingdon. The founder was 
Lord of Holderness and was made Earl of Yorkshire in recognition 
of his services at the Battle of the Standard (Northallerton) in 1138. 
He also founded the Cistercian Abbeys of Vaudy in Lincolnshire and 
of Meaux in Holderness, and died on the 20th August, 1180, being 
buried in the Abbey of Thornton. Thornton was a house of Canons 
Regular of St. Augustine, or black canons, and was colonised by 
twelve religious from Kirkham Priory on the Derwent in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire. The establishment at Thornton was raised to 
the dignity of an Abbey in 1148; the patronage remained with the 
family of de Forz until the death of the last member, Aveline, Countess 
of Lancaster, in 1274, when it passed to the Crown. Canons Regular 
were ecclesiastics following a monastic rule on the same lines as, but 
less strict than, that of the Benedictine monks and whose members 
were all destined for the priesthood. The Order was introduced into 
England about 1100 and became very popular in the twelfth century; 
its establishments included the Cathedral establishment at Carlisle and 
a number of very wealthy and important monastic houses such as 
Waltham, Oseney by Oxford, Bristol, Christchurch, Walsingham 
and Bridlington. The foundation at Thornton was among the richer 
houses of the Order and at the dissolution of the monasteries it was: 
valued at the, then, very considerable sum of £591 os. 23d. a year 
net. In 1518 Thomas Butterwick, the Abbot, secured from Pope 
Leo X the privilege of celebrating mass in a mitre with gold plates 
and full pontificals, but the house was never exempt from episcopal 
visitation. 

The recorded history of the Abbey was uneventful and such par- 
ticulars as have been preserved are to be found in an early sixteenth- 
century chronicle of the Abbey, now in the Bodleian Library, in the 
visitations of the Bishops of Lincoln and occasionally elsewhere. 
The situation of the Abbey, in a remote corner of Lincolnshire, cut it 
off from the main current of national events and it is only by inference 
that the effects of even local political history can be deduced. Edward 
I, however, was at Thornton on December rith and 12th, 1304, on 
his way south from Scotland; he spent Christmas at Lincoln. A 
further reflection of the Scottish wars is to be found in the death at 
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Thornton of William, Abbot of Jedworth (Jedburgh) in 1319 and 
the boarding-out there of two of the eleven canons of Newburgh 
Priory, Yorks., turned out of their own house by the destruction and 
oppression of the Scots. The chronicle is a late but careful compila- 
tion based mainly on the account-rolls of the various officers of the 
house and with very few entries relating to external affairs. Lists of 
various officers are given, but the great interest of the compilation 
consists in the careful attention given to the structure and decoration 
of the Abbey Church and the monastic buildings from 1264 onwards. 
That the Abbey and its buildings were of unusual extent and magnifi- 
cence is apparent from the entries in the chronicle, from the extant 
remains and from the statement in 1521 that it was then “ one of the 
goodliest houses of England of canons ” of the Order of St. Augustine. 
The officers of the Abbey included, besides the abbot and the prior, 
a cellarer, sub-cellarer, bursar, chamberlain, almoner, master of the 
works, sacrist, kitchener, infirmarer and minor officials. It is nowhere 
stated. what was the precise number of canons at any one time, but 
from the number of officers it must have always been considerable, 
and the Prior and twenty-seven canons signed the deed of surrender 
in 1539. 

One incident may be noted as illustrating the local conditions in 
Lindsey in the fourteenth century. In 1348 Henry, Earl of Lancaster, 
petitioned the Pope to grant a dispensation to Peter Fraunke, a canon of 
Thornton of gentle birth. A certain John, servant of a neighbouring 
knight, with his accomplices had seized a boat carrying provisions 
for the Abbot and Convent, within the demesne of the Abbey, 
cutting the ropes and stealing the boatman’s clothes. Hearing the 
disturbance, some of the monastic servants with Peter Fraunke came 
out armed to recover the boat. Peter, being the knight’s kinsman, 
urged John to give it up, but receiving only insults in reply wounded 
John so severely, that he subsequently died. 

_ The peasants’ rising in Lincolnshire has been cited as the probable 
cause of the crenellation or fortification of the Abbey Gatehouse in 
1382 and the extension of the fortification in 1389. It is difficult, 
however, to reconcile this explanation with the grandiose structure of 
the still-existing gatehouse which presents a folie de grandeur, rather 
than a fortification in any true sense of the word. There would 
appear, furthermore, to be no evidence of such a licence being granted 
to any other Lincolnshire monastery at this date, though their need, 
if any, must have been of equal weight. 

The last Abbot, John Moor, seems to have been implicated in the 
Lincolnshire rising of 1536, as it was asserted that he had contributed 
money to the rebels. The abbacy was vacant when William Hobson, 
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the Prior, and twenty-seven canons surrendered the Abbey on 
December 12th, 1539. There then followed the very unusual incident 
of the refounding of the house as a college of secular canons by Henry 
VII. Though the Abbey had been dissolved, the foundation was 
apparently held in suspense, the late Prior and Robert Williamson, 
one of the canons, being appointed guardians, until December- 
January, 1541-2, when the new foundation was created for a Dean 
and four prebendaries. An Inventory of the goods of the Abbey was 
made on the day following the surrender and these too were held in 
suspense pending the establishment of the new foundation. In the 
interim period Henry VIII accompanied by Queen Catherine Howard 
had made a progress through Lincolnshire and Yorkshire in 1541. 
On his return journey he crossed the Humber from Hull and passed 
three days (6th, 7th and 8th October) at Thornton, there being a 
meeting of the Privy Council there on each day. 


The short-lived College of the Holy Trinity of Thornton was part 
of Henry VIII’s scheme for the creation of new dioceses and collegiate 
establishments throughout the country, at the dissolution of the 
monasteries. It only lasted six years, being suppressed in the first year 
of Edward VI. The appropriate Chantry Certificate states that it was 
set up “for the ministration of the sacraments, the observance of 
good manners, the care of the aged and those who had spent their 
lives in the service of the realm and for the instruction of the young ”. 
The establishment, apart from the major officers—the Dean and four 
prebendaries already mentioned—included six minor canons, a school 
master, a choir master, minor officers, four poor persons, four singing 
men and five choir boys. Roger Dalyson, $.T.P., a member of a 
local family seated at Scotney, was the first and only Dean. He died 
in 1566 as Precentor of Lincoln Cathedral and is buried there. The 
original seal of the College was found at Hull in 1929. It bears the 
Dean’s initials and arms and the date 1540. The College alms-house 
seems to have survived into the seventeenth century. 


At the dissolution of the College the mansion and outer gate of 
the Abbey with certain other buildings were granted to Henry 
Randes, Bishop of Lincoln, who later acquired the freehold of the 
whole site. It was sold by his son to Sir Robert Tyrwhitt of Kettleby 
in 1575. Tyrwhitt’s grandson, Robert, sold it in 1602 to Sir Vincent 
Skinner of Westminster. Abraham de la Pryme, writing in 1697, 
relates that Skinner pulled down the College and “ built a most stately 
hall out of the same on the west side of the Abbey-plot within the 
moat, which hall when it was finished, fell quite down to the bare 
ground, without any visible cause”. Skinner is further stated to 
have built, ultimately, the house now a farm-house south of the 
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Abbey. Pryme goes on to state that much of the Abbey Church 
was destroyed to provide stone for building Ferriby Sluice, and that 
this undertaking also miscarried. The property passed from the 
Skinners to Sir Robert Sutton in 1720, to George Appleby in 1792 
and on his death in 1816 to Charles first Lord Yarborough. His son 
Charles, the first Earl, undertook the excavation of the site, a work 
which was not entirely completed in 1835. The site was handed 
. over to the care of H.M. Office (now Ministry) of Works in 1938 by 
the fifth Earl of Yarborough. 


Thornton Abbey’s ruins provide an interesting example of the 
genesis of a local legend, net infrequently told in relation to other 
monastic houses. J. Greenwood in a Picturesque Tour to Thornton 
Monastery (1835) relates the story of the remains of a canon having 
been found immured in a room, seated at a table with a book, pen 
and ink; he states that the discovery was made in the last century 
(i.e. the eighteenth century). The same story is related at length in 
W. Stukeley’s Itinerarium Curiosum (1724), but he gives no indication 
of when the discovery was made. One step further back, precisely 
the same story is related by de la Pryme as current in 1697 and as 
having happened about a hundred years before that date. 


ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY: OF THE ,ABBSEY 


From the foundation of the monastery in 1139 until 1264 nothing 
is known of the church or monastic buildings at Thornton, and no 
masonry of this period survives above ground. Some remains, 
however, of the twelfth-century church may perhaps be found when 
the excavations are further advanced. From the short chronicle of 
the Abbey it appears that a general rebuilding was begun in or about 
1264 and this work included the church, chapter-house, refectory, 
cloister, kitchen and dormitory. Richard Gravesend, Bishop of 
Lincoln, allowed the convent to appropriate the church of Kelstern 
in 1268 in view of the fact that they were about to rebuild their 
church in a magnificent manner. Work on the church was still 
proceeding and the foundations of the chapter-house were laid in 
1282; in 1295 the treasury was built and in 1308 the pavement of the 
chapter-house was laid down. Mention is made in 1313 of the new 
hall in the court, and two years later of gold and silver leaf and red 
and white lead for the ceiling of the choir. A new cloister and 
kitchen were being built in 1324 and a new refectory in 1326-8. 
The decorations of the high altar, including ‘a painted table and 
tabernacle, are noted in 1337 and 1341. .Under Abbot Robert 
Derlyngton (1348-64) much work was done on the church, cloister, 
dormitory and on glass windows in the church. Abbot William 
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Multon (1393-1418) built the Lady Chapel at the east end of the 
choir, and his successor provided seven bells. Abbot John Hoton 
(1422-39) erected an Easter Sepulchre. Further additions were made 
to the furniture of the choir in the second half of the fifteenth century 
and Abbot John Lowthe (1492-1517) “ caused to be made a silver gilt 
cross, a pyx, a silver gilt candelabrum, a thurible and the little cup- 
boards which are on the north side of the choir; many vestments 
with copes and other ornaments for use at the High Altar; two fine 
tables for the Altar of the Blessed Mary; the Altar of All Souls with 
the ornaments of the same; the parclose of the Blessed Mary of 
Jesse; the vault beneath the bell-tower; the bell which strikes the 
hours; the image of St. George with its ornaments. He caused to 
be painted the images and tabernacles of the Saints in the church. 

He caused to be covered with lead the chapel of the Blessed Mary; 
the east part of the church which is above the choir; the two cross- 
aisles on either side of the bell-tower and three alleys of the cloister. 
He caused to be completed the pinnacle on the west part of the 
church, with lead and stone; the parlour which is on the west side 
of the hall; the vault which is over the north alley of the cloister; 
the parlour which is in the Infirmary”. In the same manuscript is 
a list of members of the convent who, in succession, held the office of 
Master of the Fabric; these were evidently canons of the Abbey who 
were responsible only for the administrative side of the building 
operations; two of them subsequently became Abbots of Thornton. 


The general layout of the church, as revealed by excavation, is 
evidently that of the structure set up in the second half of the thirteenth 
century, and this period accords well with the surviving portion of 
the south transept, the adjoining fragment of the chapter-house and 
the chamber and entry to the west of it. 
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DESCRIPTION 


field from the station or by a bye-road which passes im- 
mediately in front of the Gatehouse. 


[aa Abbey can be approached by a short cart-track across a 


The Gatehouse is one of the most imposing examples of such 
structures in the kingdom. There can be no doubt that it is the build- 
ing erected pursuant to the licence to crenellate “ the new house over 
and about the gate” in 1382. Whatever may have been the im- 
mediate purpose of the crenellation, if indeed it were anything more 
than the fashion of the age for the trappings of a rapidly-decaying 
feudalism, there can be little doubt that the gatehouse formed a 
splendid dwelling-house, appropriate only for the use of the Abbot 
himself. Called in the sixteenth century a capital messuage, there 
is some evidence in the suppression Inventory that this was indeed 
the Abbot’s lodging at that time, for not only does that document give _ 
a long list of rooms and their contents as belonging to the Abbot 
but also the lead on the lodging roof was assessed at eight fothers, 
whereas there is no mention of the roof of the gatehouse as such, 
which was almost certainly then lead-covered. 


The gatehouse is built partly of stone but more substantially of 
brick; the bricks are of lighter colour than the rich red bricks common 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and the wing-walls, almost 
entirely of this material, still stand most impressively between 40 and 
50 feet high. The main front of the gatehouse has a lofty entrance- 
arch with carved ornaments and a portcullis groove; the buttresses 
flanking it have canopies and crouched figures supporting brackets 
for images. Above the entrance is a richly-cusped arch supporting 
the footway at the base of the second stage. The three bays of the 
second stage are blind and have three elaborate double-storeyed niches 
in the middle bay and a single similar niche in both side bays. The 
main central niches still contain carved figures of the Virgin, patroness 
of the Abbey, with an Angel holding a crown above her, St. John 
the Baptist on the north and a bishop on the south, perhaps St. 
Augustine the Doctor. In the smaller niches are a seated figure (of 
Christ 2) blessing, with an Angel on the south holding a spear and 
a crown of thorns. The other niches are empty except the upper 
one on the north which has a figure not now identifiable. Below 
the buttresses flanking the niches are well-carved half-figures and 
against the main side-turrets are further admirably carved figures. 
The embattled parapet of the gatehouse has almost entirely fallen, as 
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The West Front of the Gatehouse, from the Barbican 
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have the cappings of the turrets. According to Abraham de la 
Pryme in 1697 there were ““ upon every exalted and turreted stone in 
the battlements . . . men with swords, shields, poll-axes, etc., in 
their hands looking downwards ” and he was informed that “upon 
the battlements of the whole college when it was standing was 
innumerable statues . . . some in the shape of soldiers, others of 
astronomers, others of carpenters, others of all trades and sciences so 
that, looking up, the battlements . . . seemed to be covered with 
armed men”. Some of these figures survived till Stukeley’s day 
(t724) and later versions of similar figures can still be seen on the 
gates of York and the gatehouse at Alnwick Castle. The gate-hall 
has a middle archway hung with original two-fold oak doors, badly 
decayed at the base. The upper parts have panelling of flowing 
tracery of full fourteenth-century type. The inner archway has one 
shaft-capital carved with foliage and the other with bats. The main 
gate-hall has a stone vault with lattice ribs of unusual form and 
springing from short corbel-shafts. The bosses are carved with 
foliage, a beast-head, and a large male face. Between the inner 
arches is a plain lattice vault. Flanking the gate-hall are arched side- 
bays and behind that on the south is another lattice vault; next to it 
a compartment with a panelled vault and an unusually good lion’s 
head boss; the carved bust of a demon is set in a neighbouring recess. 
Above the east arch of the gatehouse is an oriel-window on a corbelled 
support with carved beasts and, at the base, a man’s head. Above 
the oriel is a four-light window and the parapet-string is carved with 
beasts. 

Within the gatehouse the first floor is occupied by a large apart- 
ment (48 ft. by 20 ft.) forming, no doubt, the hall of the mansion. 
The recess of the oriel-window has a ribbed barrel-vault with the 
single rib springing from well-carved crouched figures. In the south 
jamb of the window is a carved recess with a drain. The hall itself 
has a very wide fireplace in the north wall and a four-light window 
in the south wall. The timber ceiling, now gone, had cross-beams 
resting on large corbels, mostly defaced, but of which one on the 
west and two on the east still retain crouched figures of a lady with 
a dog, a man with a double-pointed beard, and a man in a hood. 
All the figure-carving of the gatehouse is of a high order and in a 
somewhat older tradition than would seem appropriate to the date 
(1382) of the gatehouse. This floor and the floor above of the gate- 
house have an elaborate system of wall-passages and small chambers 
with occasional fireplaces and garde-robes. The large room on the 
second floor was no doubt sub-divided into rooms by timber par- 
titions now gone. It has three wall-arches on the west, two of which 
open into chambers while from the middle one descended the 
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pottcullis. The passage on the east'side has an external window and 
a second window in the inner wall. The turret staircase is carried up 
above the roof and is finished with a flat stone ceiling, supported on 
eight cusped. and traceried ribs. The high wing-walls flanking the 
gatehouse, and of the same period, have a series of pointed wall- 
arches on the inside face and galleries in the thickness of the wall at 
first-floor level. The upper gallery to the south was intended to be 
continued beyond the existing building, as can be seen by the blocked 
end — corridor and the brick toothings for the continuation of 
the wall. 


On both sides of the gatehouse the brick precinct-wall of the 
monastery is continued’a considerable distance to the south and a 
much less distance to the north. The work is of a different coloured 
brick and of a later date than the gatehouse. Outside the wall is 
the ditch of a wide moat, now generally dry and continued for a 
considerable distance to the north and south beyond the surviving 
wall. 

The Barbican crosses the moat, in the form of a causeway unpierced 
by waterways, in front of the gatehouse, but directed along the line 
of the road from Thornton Curtis, and thus not at right angles to it. 
The barbican consists of two parallel brick walls, five feet thick and 
terminating in round turrets standing some 125 feet forward from the 
gatehouse. The side-walls both had a staircase leading up to the wall- 
walk on the top, which was protected on both sides by an embattled 
parapet; this has now all fallen except for many of the crenels on 
the inside face of the north wall. The wall-walk mounted up some- 
what on approaching the turret. The lower parts of both side-walls 
have a series of recesses each provided with a cruciform arrow-loop. 
The turrets each contain a small round chamber, that on the south 
with a loop and that on the north with two round piercings opposite 
one another and about three inches in diameter. There is now no 
apparent means of closing the outer end of the barbican, unless it be 
supposed that the moat turned outward (as shown in Buck’s view of 
1726) and was carried round in front of it. If this were the case, the 
drawbridge over the supposed moat might perhaps have been locked 
in an upright position by an iron bar running through the piercings 
and operated by a man in the north turret, while the raising and 
lowering of the bridge itself may have been operated from the missing 
upper stages of the turrets and by a cross-beam over the opening 
between them. 


The date of the barbican must clearly be placed some time in the 
sixteenth century and can thus be assigned to one of the last Abbots, 
to the Dean and Chapter, to Henry, Bishop of Lincoln, or to: one of 
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the Tyrwhitt family, and of these the last seems the most probable. 
Robert Tyrwhitt, who succeeded to the property in 1588 and then 
or shortly after married the eldest daughter of John Manners, fourth 
Earl of Rutland, is a possible candidate, as he did not succeed to 
Kettleby till 1592. It is hardly necessary to provide a historical 
background for its erection. The unsubstantial nature of the walls, 
the provision of no less than thirteen recesses on both sides, each 
with an arrow-loop, the absence of any gun-ports, the casual nature 
of the closure at the outward end and the ornamental water which 
may well have surrounded it show, more or less conclusively, that 
this was a grandiose approach to a great house, in the “ baronial ” 
manner, and could never have served any serious defensive purpose. 

A distance of some 250 yards separates the gatehouse from the 
Abbey Church, and between the two in de la Pryme’s time and in 
Stukeley’s also there was an avenue of trees. 


The Abbey Church. In the general rebuilding of the Abbey which 
seems to have begun in 1264 under Richard Hotoft, master of the 
works, it is to be supposed that the extensive work at that date’ on 
the foundations of the church applies to the eastern arm or presbytery. 
As uncovered, the walls, destroyed to about the floor level, show an 
aisled building of seven bays with a stone screen or reredos carried 
across between the second pair of free piers from the east end. 
Against this no doubt stood the high altar with an ambulatory and 
chapels to the east of it. It is unfortunate that no moulded details 
of the presbytery have survived as these might otherwise have been 
compared with the recorded date of the building. Some further 
information as to the choir and presbytery can be obtained from the 
Inventory of movable property belonging to the Abbey, made on 
the morrow of the surrender. Here it is stated that “the quier (is) 
hanged with Arres with garters, tunnes and bushes of thorne all 
about”; evidently a punning reference to the name of the house; it 
further appears that there were two pairs of organs “‘ good and bad” 
and a cradle of iron about the founder’s tomb. From this last entry 
it appears likely that the tomb of William le Gros had a “ hearse” of 
iron over it similar to that still remaining over the tomb of Sir John 
Marmion, 1387, at West Tanfield, Yorkshire. On such “ hearses ”’ 
were numerous prickets for candles. The Inventory further notes 
the “Jesus Chapel above the Rode” and nine further chapels of St. 
John the Baptist, St. William (of York #), St. James, St. Lawrence, 
St. Michael, St. Katherine, the next chapel (unnamed), St. Peter and 
St. Nicholas; these altars were presumably at the east end of the 
presbytery and in the two arms of the transept. 

Projecting to the east of the presbytery was the Lady Chapel (70 ft. 
by 23 ft.) erected under Abbot William Multon (1393-1418). The 
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foundations of the two eastern bays survive, but well below the floor 
level, and at the west end against the former south wall are remains 
_ of a built tomb. Forming part of the Lady Chapel the Inventory 
notes the Abbot’s chapel there and two pairs of organs. The Lady 
Chapel was approached by a doorway in the east wall of the presby- 
tery, which is shown on a plan of the Abbey published in 1852. 


To the north of the presbytery is a long detached building (65 ft. 
by 16} ft.), approached by a short passage from the north aisle and 
certainly later than the main building. It may perhaps date from the 
fourteenth century and would seem, most probably, to be identifiable 
with the chapel of St. Thomas of Canterbury. This chapel is 
mentioned in the Inventory only on account of the lead of its roof 
which was estimated to be of ten fothers (1 fother=19} cwts.), as 
against that of the Lady Chapel of twelve fothers. This shows at any 
rate that it was a distinct building with a roof of its own and no other 
building is available to meet the case. The cross-wall, of which the 
foundations remain within the chapel, is a later insertion. 

The crossing with the central tower above it is represented only by 
the rough foundations of the great angle-piers. The steeple contained 
seven bells “ great and small”; it had a stone vault erected by Abbot 
John Lowthe (1492-1517) and a lead roof estimated to weight five 
fothers. | 

The two arms of the transept would appear to be of uniform 
character and to date from the last two decades of the thirteenth 
century. Each arm had an aisle to the east of it, divided up by thin 
stone partitions into chapels. The north transept has been destroyed 
to near the floor level, but the south transept has substantial remains 
still standing. These include the south respond of the main arcade 
standing to its full height and the adjoining walls to the east and west. 


The free piers of the main arcade have all been destroyed; they 
stood upon re-used coffin-lids which formed part of the foundations. 
The walls of the two chapels to the east stand to a varying height and 
retain the bases of the altars against the east wall. The chapels were 
vaulted and the vaulting shaft in the south-east angle remains to a 
certain height. In the south wall is a piscina with a trefoiled head 
and above it the wall has panelled window-tracery under the former 
vault. It is of three trefoil-headed panels with three circles above, 
each with four fleurs-de-lis forming a sort of quatrefoil. On the west 
side of the transept is some rough rubble, forming part of the base 
of the night stairs leading to the dormitory. 

The aisled nave of eight bays displays one radical alteration in plan 
in the course of building. There is no doubt that, when the thirteenth- 
century buildings were first laid out, it was intended to have a nave 
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without a south aisle, if not without a north aisle also. Sufficient 
remains standing of the west wall of the transept and the south wall of 
the aisleless nave to show that both walls were provided with shafted 
semi-octagonal buttresses, dating from the close of the thirteenth 


century, with a stone bench between them running along the side 


towards the cloister. The base of this wall remains for over two bays 
west of the transept, and in the first bay are the lower stones of the 
earlier eastern doorway from the cloister. The difference in levels 
between the nave and the cloister must always have necessitated an 
ascent of several steps and this has led to the preservation of the lower 
courses of this late thirteenth-century work. At some indeterminate 
period, probably in the first half of the fourteenth century, it was 
decided to build an aisle on the site of the earlier north walk of the 
cloister; this operation may be marked by the recorded building of 
the new cloister, begun in 1318. The diagonal bases of the eastern 
piers of the new south arcade were set upon the solid earlier wall and 
continued thence to the west end of the church. At the same time 
an arch opening into the aisle was inserted in the west wall of the 
transept and a new eastern doorway from the cloister was set up. 
Curiously enough, the bases of this doorway are of “‘ hold-water” 
type and must thus be re-used material of mid thirteenth-century 
date. The western doorway from the cloister, of which the lower 
part remains, is evidently work of about 1300, no doubt reset. There 
is no direct evidence of the date of the nave, but it may be assumed 
that it was finished by Abbot Robert Derlyngton (1348-64) who 
did much work on the church. There is furthermore a break in the 
setting-out of the nave towards the east end of the north aisle which 
may indicate the junction of the thirteenth and fourteenth-century- 
work. Several of the piers of the nave rested on earlier coffinlide 
re-used in the foundations. The great west doorway, 104 feet wide, 
has double splayed jambs which may well be of the later fourteenth 
century and a socket in the middle of the opening, probably for a 
timber upright against which the double doors abutted. 


The church retains, in the transept and nave, remains of paving of 
considerable variety but of no distinction; it provides furthermore no 
evidence of the existence of stalls or screens. It must thus be assumed 
that the canons’ choir was entirely in the eastern arm of the church. 
In the pavement are a number of coffin-lids, incised or engraved slabs 
and brass indents. All these are indicated and numbered on the plan 
and where the names or other details of the inscriptions are legible 
they are summarised below:— 


In the Lady Chapel: 1. “ Hic jacet Robertus Gudyk qui obiit 
primo die mensis Octobris anno domini MCCCCLXIII et Johanna 
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uxor ejus quorum animabus propicietur deus amen’. Slab with an 
enriched cross. 


“In the crossing: 2. “ Hic jacet dominus Wilelmus Medeley abbas 
hujus monasterii XII qui obiit XII die mensis decembris Anno . . . 
septuagesimo tercio cujus anime propicietur deus amen”. Slab with 
incised figure of an abbot in mass vestments with crozier under 
canopy; he ruled 1443-73. 


In the north transept: 3. Brass indent with figure under canopy 
with marginal inscription, fragments only. 

4. “ Hic jacent Alicia Trussman (?) et Margareta filia ejus quarum 
animabus propicietur deus amen”. Slab with two ornamental 
crosses in circles. 

5. “* Hic jacet frater Wilelmus Feryby alias Cokshot”. Fifteenth 
century. 

6. “ Hic jacet Elisabet Rosse filia (Roberti Rosse gent cujus anime 
propicietur) deus amen”. With marginal inscription; fifteenth 
century. | 

7. “Hic jacet . . . is Thornton(2) quondam Prior istius monasterii 
cujus anime propicietur deus amen”. Incised effigy in mass vest- 
ments under canopy; fifteenth century. 

8. “Hic jacet dominus Jo(hannes Hoton) . . . obiit XIII° die 
mensis Septembris anno domini millesimo quadringentesimo vicesimo 
nono cujus anime propicietur deusamen”’. This corrects the accepted 
year of his death, 1439. Incised figure of an abbot in mass vestments 
with crozier, under canopy. 

In the nave: 9. Indent of marginal inscription and of a crozier set 
diagonally; evidently to an abbot of this or another house. 


10, “. . . (Hic jacet quondam) marescallus hujus monasterii .. .”. 
The tomb of a secular person holding the office of marshal of the 


Abbey; probably fifteenth century. 

11. “ Hic jacet Johannes (Coke et) Isabella uxor ejus”. With two 
crosses in circles. 

12. “ Hic jacet Johannes Bemont et Janes uxor ejus”’. With two 
crosses in. circles. 

13. Parts of broken slab with figure of a man in civil dress partly 
incised and partly cut back for inlay, with marginal inscription and 
four shields all missing; early fifteenth century. 

14. “Ye who will to God be sib. Prayes al for goud Gyb”. 
Probably early sixteenth century. 


The Cloister lay on the south of the nave and to the east of it was 
the dormitory-range, the dormitory itself being on the first floor. 
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Immediately south of the transept was a narrow apartment with a 
wall-arcade and a ribbed stone vault partly fallen. It was éntered 
from the cloister and may well have been the “ Inner Parlour ”. or 
place for conversation among the inmates of the house. To the east 
of it is a small dark chamber with a ventilating shaft from the chapter- 
house; it is approached only from the floor above and will be referred 
to later. The next room to the south is the vestibule to the chapter- 
house, formerly covered by a ribbed stone vault of four bays. Part 
of the north jamb of the doorway from the cloister remains and 
indicates a date of about 1300. Above these two rooms, on the first 
floor, were two further rooms of which the eastern parts survive. 
These indicate that both apartments were covered with stone vaults 
of which the marks remain, together with a vault-corbel in the south- 
east angle. The covering of first-floor rooms with stone vaults is an 
unusual circumstance in the domestic buildings of an English monastery, 
and it would appear probable that this was only done with some 
special purpose in view. It is recorded that the treasury at Thornton 
was built in 1295, and it seems not unlikely that the building served 
this purpose. It would have been approached from the church by 
way of the night stairs from the dormitory. A spiral staircase covered 
by a ribbed vault led down from this level to the dark chamber 
already referred to, which may well have done duty as a strong room, 
although it is almost certainly the “ little hollow room”’, where de 
la Pryme states the immured monk was found. 


The Chapter-house was begun in 1282 and paved in 1308. It is an 
octagonal structure, 43 feet across, and entered from the vestibule by 
a pointed doorway with shafted jambs. Two complete sides and the 
adjoining portions of two more have survived. The line of the vault- 
ribs against the wall shows clearly that the room must once have had 
a central column, but no remains of it have been found. The two 
surviving sides are blind but have panelled “ window-tracery ”’, no 
doubt reproducing the actual windows in the free sides; this tracery 
is of three trefoil-headed panels with two cinquefoils and a quatrefoil 
above, with enrichments. The wall-arcade is of three double bays 
on. each side and there are similar single arches flanking the entrance. 
The shafted jamb of the former window in the south-west bay has 
foliated capitals and a carved head-stop to the label. On the north 
side are remains of the lowest steps of a turret-staircase beginning at 
the window-sill level and no doubt carried up to the parapet-level. 


The chapter-house at Thornton is one of some thirty examples of 
a similar form of building either existing or known to have existed 
in Great Britain, and entirely unrepresented elsewhere. They are 
divided impartially among houses of secular canons, monks and 
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regular canons. Among houses of the same Order as Thornton, 
Carlisle Cathedral, Bolton Priory and Bridlington Priory all three 
had chapter-houses of octagonal or ten-sided form, besides the Scottish 
Abbeys of Holyrood and Inchcolm. ~ 


Note : This guide book was written before the excavation of the 
cloister and monastic buildings was completed. 
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THORNTON ABBEY 


THE MONASTIC BUILDINGS 


BY 


P. K. BAILLIE REYNOLDS, 0.B.£., T.D., M.A., F.S.A. 
Inspector of Ancient Monuments in England 


The Cloister lies on the south side of the nave. The garth measures 
75 ft. east to west and 85 ft. north to south, and the alleys are 8 ft. 6in. 
wide. This is the reconstructed cloister of 1318-24; the earlier cloister, 
when the church had no south aisle (see p. 13 of the guide), extended 
ome 15 ft. further north, but it did not extend so far south, the north 
wall of the fourteenth-century south range being on the line of the south 
wall of the earlier range, the north wall of which has not been located. 
The inner walls of the cloister were each divided into six bays by five 
buttresses; in each bay there was a traceried window; some fragments 
of this tracery have been found but not enough to reconstruct the 
design, although one or two of the delicate bases of the shafts of the 
rear-arches of these windows still remain in position. According to 
the Abbey Chronicle (see p. 7 of the Guide) the north alley of the 
cloister was vaulted, but not apparently the other three. All four sides 
of the cloister were re-roofed in lead by Abbot John Lowthe (1492- 
1517). For about two-thirds of the length of the north alley, at its 
west end, there was a stone bench against the nave wall, which was 
arcaded above it; the gaps from which the masonry of this arcade has 
been torn can be seen. But the eastern third of this wall is plain; this 
corresponds to the two eastern bays of the nave which were built with 
the quire and transept (see p. 13 of the Guide), and indicates that even 
after it had been decided to make a south aisle and to rebuild the 
cloister on new lines there was still some considerable interval of time 
before the construction of the rest of the nave was undertaken. At 
the north end of the eastern alley the wall of the south transept has also 
a stone bench against it, between the buttresses. 


The Eastern Range south of the Chapter-House consisted of the 
Dorter (or Dormitory) on the upper floor with a vaulted undercroft 
beneath. Of this only the walls of the undercroft survive to an average 
height of about 4 ft. The range is 24 ft. wide internally, but its length 
is not known for it extends beyond the boundary of the area in the 
guardianship of the Ministry of Works. A length of about 75 ft. of it 
is exposed. It is evident that this range is of earlier date than the 
Chapter-House and its vestibule: in fact it antedates, but not by very 
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long, the whole scheme of reconstruction of the church and cloister, 
and is the earliest building now visible on the site. The priority of 
date is shown clearly at this point of junction of the work of the two 
periods by two small points: first, the south wall of the Chapter-House 
vestibule truncates a bay of the vault of the undercroft: in the next 
wall south of the vestibule are embedded a vaulting-shaft and two 
responds which are not in the centre of the present bay from north 
to south. Second, there was a passage through the range at this point 
before the rebuilding, and this passage was retained after the recon- 
struction; but it is evident that the doorway to this passage in the east 
wall of the range has its two jambs of different dates: the south jamb, 
which is incorporated in the wall of the earlier range, goes down more 
than a foot lower than the north jamb, which is an integral part of the 
Chapter-House vestibule wall, and the sill is set for a floor at a higher 
level than that of the undercroft. (The form of sill with a broad 
chamfer on the outside is unusual, but is found elsewhere at Thornton.) 
This doorway was blocked with rough brickwork in the fifteenth 
century, but the blocking has now been removed. 


The undercroft of the eastern range as it exists at present is divided 
into three sections of vaulting. The northern section formed a vestibule 
from which the Day-stairs rose to the Dorter above. This staircase was 
against the west wall of the range, and its substructure interrupts the 
vaulting of both the northern and middle sections. As originally 
constructed, the northern section was vaulted in two double bays with 
a central shaft, but owing to the staircase these bays are not of the full 
width of the range. The central shaft and the western respond of this 
vault remain embedded in later walling; the eastern respond is still 
unencumbered. The Day-stairs were originally approached from 
within the range through a doorway set obliquely in the west wall of 
the south-west bay of this section. The threshold of this doorway 
survives, and has a broad chamfer on the inside, whilst on the outside it 
is rebated for double doors. At some time the south jamb was hacked 
back to allow the door on that side to open wider. The unworn 
condition of the sill perhaps indicates that it was covered by the first 
tread of the staircase, which was of wood—a suggestion confirmed by 
the quality of the walls of the substructure, which were of very inferior 
chalk masonry, and could not have carried a very heavy weight. (The 
chalk had disintegrated to such an extent that it has been found neces- 
sary to reconstruct these walls on the same lines in stone.) The stair- 
case seems to have begun with three or four winders, then to have had 
a short straight flight up from north to south against the west wall, 
then to have turned through a right angle, and to have ended with 
another straight flight up from west to east. When the vestibule to 
the Chapter-House was made, or very soon after, the entrance to the 
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Day-stairs was drastically altered. The wooden winders at the foot 
were removed and the flight against the west wall was carried down 
straight to a new entrance in the south wall of the passage, where the 
lowest steps can now be seen The old oblique entrance was demolished 
and built over, and the space west of it was filled up solid with earth 
and. stones to support new stone steps at the bottom of the flight. 
(Part of this filling has been removed to show the old arrangement.) 
The new stairs, as first made, had a wide step, one from the bottom, 
on which there were double doors which opened inwards. This wide 
step presumably made the rest of the flight rather steep, and the lowest 
steps were soon altered so as to eliminate the wide step, and ease out 
the steps above. The double doors were re-mounted on the fourth 
step, to open outwards. The mark made by the opening of 
the west half of the door is clearly visible, and this mark and the 
wear of the steps show that habitually only the eastern half of the 
door was used. The substructure of the stairs was strengthened with 
additional masonry at this time, which suggests that the whole stair- 
case was re-made in stone, which was certainly more in keeping with 
the grandiose scheme of rebuilding, then in progress. After the new 
entry to the staircase had been made, the south-west bay of the vault, 
through which the old staircase had been approached, was walled off 
by cross-walls from the central shaft to the west respond and to the 
south wall; the chamber so formed was entered by an exceedingly 
narrow door in its east wall; parts of the chamfered sill and of the north 
jamb of this doorway survive against the central shaft, but the wall in 
which it was set has disappeared. Finally in the fifteenth century a 
doorway was cut through the south wall of the south-east bay into the 
next section of vault. This door was also extremely narrow; at the 
same time the south-east bay was paved with brick nearly a foot above 
the original floor-level. 


The middle section of the undercroft is of three double bays, of the 
full width of the range. It is bounded on the south by the north wall 
of a Slype or passage which goes right through the range, and on the 
north by the wall which divides it from the northern section, with 
which, originally, it had no connection. The vaulting of the two 
southern bays of the three was a regular quadripartite ribbed vault, 
— on central octagonal shafts, and semi-octagonal responds, or 
wall-shafts. The top surviving stone on the northern of the two central 
shafts is the springer of the arch of the vault, which thus rose from the 
shafts and responds with no intervening capitals. As there are no 
traces of angle-shafts, it must have sprung from corbels in the corners. 
The north bay is irregular owing to the substructure of the Day-stairs; 
the north wall sets out 2 ft. 6in. southwards just west of the middle, 
and the south side of the west half of this bay is a solid wall between the 
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central shaft and the west wall of the range. Although this wall has a 
straight joint with the main west wall, it is an original feature; for the 
central vaulting-shaft is designed to fit it. This shaft was not made to 
stand free, and is of most unusual plan, for on its east and south faces it 
is a half-octagon, but it has a straight face on its west side for the wall to 
butt against, and on its north side it has another straight face which 
projects from the regular octagonal plan, and was clearly intended to 
carry an arch across to the projecting angle on the north wall opposite; 
this had a solid ashlar quoin, of which only the base-stones survive. 
Over this bay the last flight of the Day-stairs must have risen to the 
Dorter floor above, the arch supporting its top step. When the 
staircase was altered, as stated above, the south wall of this bay was 
strengthened with additional masonry on its south side to double its 
thickness, perhaps to carry stone stairs. The east end of the thickening 
is splayed off to meet the vaulting-shaft. 


The northern bay was later cut off altogether from the rest of this 
section of the undercroft by a wall between the north vaulting-shaft 
and its east respond. This wall seems at first to have had an opening 
through it, which was later very roughly blocked with brick; this was 
most probably done at the same time that the narrow doorway was 
cut through the north wall, so as to make the northern bay of the middle 
section of the undercroft accessible from the north and not from the 
south, as before. In the east wall of the northern bay there was an 
original window. The remaining two bays of this section were 
vaulted regularly. In the east wall of the centre bay there is an original 
doorway leading out to the cemetery; the south bay has a window in 
its east wall, and a doorway opening into the cloister in its west wall, 
and at the west end of the south wall there was a door opening from the 
Slype. What purpose this central section of the undercroft served it 
is not possible to say with certainty. 


The Slype divides the middle from the southern section of the 
undercroft, and is an original feature. It had a doorway at each end, 
and was probably covered by a barrel-vault. It led, no doubt, to the 
Infirmary. In the fifteenth century it was considerably altered. A 
mass of brickwork was built obliquely across it from west to east, 
blocking the western entry but leaving the eastern clear. Access to 
the Slype from the cloister at this period must have been through the 
two doors in the south-west corner of the middle section. An oblique 
opening was made through the thick western end of this brickwork to 
give access to the southern section of the undercroft through an original 
doorway in its north wall. This mass of brickwork must have been 
put in for some structural reason, to support some weakness or altera- 
tion in the Dorter above. 
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Outside the east door of the Slype a wall runs off obliquely to the 
south-east. It starts from the buttress north of the doorway, but has 
only been traced for 15 ft.: it probably formed one side of a covered 
way leading to the Infirmary, and most likely dates from the fourteenth- 
century reconstruction of the Abbey. 


The buttress from which this wall starts is one of six original 
buttresses which still exist on the exterior of the east wall of this range. 
They are sited as usual behind the responds of the vault. Along the 
base of this wall a foot above ground-level runs a string-course with its 
upper and lower angles chamfered; this is carried round the buttresses, 
and at the doorways its ends are chamfered. 


South of the Slype it is evident that the east range originally pro- 
jected free of the claustral buildings; for the external string-course and 
buttresses are present on the west wall as well as on the east. This 
southern section of the range was vaulted in the same manner as the 
middle section: two complete bays and part of a third have been 
excavated. The top stone on the southernmost central shaft is the 
springer of the arch of the vault.* This section of the undercroft was 
the Warming-house, or Calefactory. The fire-place is in the east 
wall of the south bay, and is an original feature. It had a projecting 
hood of stone, of which the north supporting-bracket survives, and is 
of mid-thirteenth-century workmanship. The fire-place was repaired 
with brickwork in the fifteenth century, and the whole bay was paved 
with brick at about a foot higher level than before. It seems that this 
bay was at that time divided off from that to the north by a wooden 
partition. The north bay has in its west wall a window, which after 
the fourteenth-century rebuilding only looked out into a passage. 
In its east wall is what appears to be a dip-well to allow for drawing from 
one of the channels which supplied the Abbey with water. (These 
channels have yet to be traced.) A small brick arch in a brick pro- 
jection gives access to the water; it seems to be a fifteenth-century 
addition. Perhaps after the general rebuilding of the Abbey this part 
of the undercroft of the east range ceased to be used as the general 
Warming-house. 


The South Range was occupied by the Frater or Refectory on the 
first floor over a vaulted undercroft, apparently of seven double bays. 
The Frater itself has vanished completely, and the walls of the under- 
croft are ruined to a little above ground-level. Only just over half of 
the width of this range is exposed, for the south wall lies outside the 


* The wall which now closes the south end of the range is a modern retaining 
wall. The thanks of the Ministry and of the public are due to Mr. Farrow, 
the tenant farmer, who kindly allowed a little encroachment onto his land 
at this point, in order that this well-preserved shaft might be properly displayed. 
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area in the guardianship of the Ministry of Works, but fortunately the 
boundary lies far enough south to expose five bases of the central 
vaulting-shafts; there are no responds against the north wall, so that 
the vault must have sprung from corbels. 


This range is entirely of 1326-28, save that, as stated above (p. 14 
of the Guide), its north wall is on the line of the south wall of the earlier 
range, and may embody some of its masonry. At its east end this 
range stopped short of the east range, leaving a narrow passage between 
them. The existing remains of the east wall are of brick, and must 
belong to a fifteenth-century reconstruction, but the spacing of the 
vault shows that it is on the original line. In the east end of the north 
wall is a large fire-place, which has had its hearth renewed in brick at 
least once. This fire-place suggests that after the rebuilding this end 
of the undercroft of the Frater was used for the Warming-house, 
which was entered from the passage between the two ranges. It was 
no doubt partitioned off at the second column. At the west end of the 
north wall is a doorway, which must have been the original entry into 
the undercroft from the cloister. It is now blocked with a mass of 
fifteenth-century brickwork, which was the substructure of a staircase 
leading up to the Frater above. This was an alteration; for the original 
entry to the Frater seems to have been from a staircase in the south- 
west angle of the cloister, the lower steps of which survive, and are of 
stone. It is not clear how the vaulting of the undercroft finished at the 
western end. The westernmost bay overlaps the western range, and 
there is a communicating doorway between them. This doorway is 
set asymmetrically between two responds of a vault of wider spacing 
than the other bays to the east. From the eastern of these two responds 
a wall crosses the range, and there is no trace of a column in line with 
the others. This wall is clearly a later insertion, and it has in it a door- 
way with a chamfered sill like those in the eastern range. In the 
fifteenth century this doorway was blocked with brickwork. 


The Western Range was the Cellarer’s range and consisted of a 
vaulted undercroft of seven double bays with other accommodation 
on the floor above. The undercroft constituted the main store-rooms 
of the Abbey; what purpose the first-floor rooms served is uncertain; 
they may have included the Abbot’s lodging, before the building of 
the great Gatehouse, and guest-rooms. How access to this upper floor 
was gained is not apparent unless it was from the Frater-stairs in the 
south-west angle of the cloister. The building of this range no doubt 
followed immediately on that of the southern range. It is now ruined 
to ground-level, but the plan is perfectly preserved with the foundations 
of the central row of columns (with one base in position) and of the 
responds. The western wall is buttressed, and the two angle-buttresses 
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at the south-west corner are larger and more elaborate than the others. 
Another building with a buttress of similar character was added onto 
this corner, but what it was is not known, and it extends westwards 
beyond the Ministry of Works’ boundary; between it and the west 
end of the south range there seems to have been a lean-to structure. 
The second bay from the south has a doorway in both east and west 
walls, and this probably constituted the normal entry into the Abbey 
for goods from outside. In the northern bay there seems to have been 
a similar arrangement of doors, and this bay was perhaps the Outer 
Parlour, where converse with secular persons was allowed. The north- 
west corner of this bay is irregular owing to the intrusion of the 
south buttress of the west front of the church, which is not quite on the 
same line as the west wall of the west range. There seems, however, 
to be no evidence that this is not all of one building period, and it may 
be supposed that the rebuilding of the nave followed immediately on 
that of the western range, so that the whole rebuilding of the Abbey was 
completed by about the middle of the fourteenth century, having 
taken just about 100 years. 


Other domestic buildings of the Abbey remain to be located. The 
Infirmary probably lay to the south-east of the Dorter range; the 
Reredorter, or Latrines, probably adjoined the Dorter at its south 
end; the Kitchen must have been somewhere to the south-west of the 
Frater. Other structures such as the Bakehouse, Brewhouse, Barns and 
so forth probably lay between the Abbey and the Gatehouse, but 
the ruined walls which are now visible there are most likely the vestiges 
of the ill-fated house built by Sir Vincent Skinner. They are not in 
the charge of the Ministry of Works. 
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